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FOREWORD 



An array of alternatives to the 9=to-5 work day began to take 
firmer hold in the American workplace in the 1970' s. As a new decade 
begins, experimentation with these alternative work patterns is ex- 
pected to becorre significantly more widespread. What they hold in 
cormon is an appreciation that the conventional 40-hour week* ful- 
filled through eight hours on the job Monday through Friday^ contains 
within it rigidities* inefficiencies and Inconvenience from the van- 
tage of employers, an increasing portion of the American workforce and 
the broader society. 

The major categories of alternative work patterns, e.g, flexitime, 
pemianent part-timE employments Job sharing, the compressed work week 
and reduced worktlme, have begun to receive close inspection by labor 
unions, employers, and public policy makers in government. Advantages 
and disadvantages of each type ara receiving scrutiny from these separate 
institutional vantages, and in recent years a significant body of enp1r1cal 
evidence from case sxperience has become available to aid in separating 
myth from reality* 

This policy research paper by Ms. Jane Shore, Research Associate 
at the National Institute for Work and Learning (formerly the National 
Manpower Institute) offers new insight into an unexplored dimension of 
the major types of alternative work patterns: their dlfferinn impli- 
cations for adult worker participation in education and training 
activities. What emerges 1s the prospect of major new opportunity 
for intermixing working and learning during the adult years, as 
scheduling, fatigue, and other time barriers to working adult parti- 
cipation in organized learning opportunity are reduced* 

With concise, clear exposition Ms, Shore provides the reader a^ 
synthesis of current research on key features and select Impacts of the 
major types of alternative work patterns. After examining the Implica- 
tions of these differing schanes on educational and training opportunity, 
the author sets forth a series of recommendations for the attention of 
business, labor, education and government officials concerned to assess 
and seize the opportunities present in more flexible work arrangements. 
The reader will find here a valuable reference document, and primer 
for action. 



Gregory B. Smith 
Di rector 

Worker Education and Training 
Policies Project 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



How much the work experience is affected by the tradition of 
eight hours a day, five days a weekj has been given too little con- 
sideration in this country. The practice bears a direct relation- 
ship to the possibilities of enlarged educational renewal opportmiity 
(Wirtz and NMI, 1975, p* 123), 

The outlook for enlarging educational opportmity for working adults is 
an issue of increasing concern in American society. The concept of "lifelong 
learning" has grown with the decline in youth enrollments in higher education, 
the increase in average age of the workforce » and the rapid pace of technco^ 
gical change. Many adults are turning to education, whether out of need for 
retraining to adapt to technology, as a means for career advancement through 
ever-tightening Job ladders ^ or as a creative way to use the expanded leisure 
time afforded by modem-day society* Further, as these demographics econo- 
mic, and social trends continue to exert their Influence , adult participation 
in education can be expected to continue and grow. The societal response to 
this ea^ectation is already in evidence, as is illustrated in the following 
comment I 

We are presently witnessing a growing interest* on the part of 
educators, the federal government, and society in general ^ In the 
possibilities for increasing and improving the learning opportunities 
for adults. While adult education and learning are far from being as 
pervasive and universal as youth education ^ there are certain trends 
that suggest increased emphasis on adults and their educational and 
learning potentials. . .New teaching methods, new delivery systems ^ and 
new support services and recruitment strategies have begun to emerge. 
Now more than at any other time in our history, colleges and schools 
are preparing to deal with the B^ture learner (Charner et al,, 1978, 
p. 3). 

Nevertheless, the new emphasis on the adult learner notwithstanding, 
it appears that many more people would like to be participating in education 
than are currently doing so. Fred Best, in his recent work on flexible life 
patterns s states that "a nuj^er of opinion surveys Indicate considerable 
Interest on the part of adults for educational activities. . .Actual 
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participation in mid-life achooling lags far behind stated interest" 

(Best, 1979, pp. 55-60), Moreover, this gap between interest md action 

may be particularly wide for working adults* A ni^er of studies show 

that ea^reaaed desire for education on the part of workers may be high, 

^lle the proportion that actually participate Is quite low (See* for exa^le, 

Chamer et al*, 1978). 

Why does this gap exist? For working adults there art important problems 
and barriers associated with a return to achool These problems or factors 
can be classified as situational * social- psychological, and institutional 
(Charners 1979, p. 45) • Situational factors are "those which arise out ©f 
one's position in a family^ the work place, social group, etc, at a given 
tima," for examples costs or lack of time. Social-psychological 
factors Involve an individual's attitude or self-perceptions or the influ- 
ence of others' ittltudes on the Individual* For exaiiple, some workers lack 
eontidenae In their learning ability or feel too old to return to sdiool. 
Institutional factors are orgmizational practices ^Ich ierve to l^iblt 
worker participation in education, such as scheduling or lack of Informa-- 
tion about learning opportmiities* 

While all of these types of barriers importantly 
influence the participation of adults in education, some are 

more susceptible to structural changas than others. Work sched^lng Is 
one such susceptible factor* Scheduling constratots faced by many adult 
workers pose serious problems In their attOTpts to utilize the education 
and training opportimltlas available to them. Inflexible or burdrasome 
work schedules seriously h^er the ability of working adults to plm and 
execute their laaTOlng goals. A National Hanpwer Institute study of 
workar use of negotiated tuition aid plans Included a sur^rey of 51 company 
officials p 52 milon officials, and 910 workers. Over 41 percent of coi^any 
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officials and 75 percent of mion officials believed that lack of conpany 
provisions for time off or schedule adjuacmenti acts as a barrier to worker 
partlclpatioa in education (Chamer et al. , 1978, p. 49). Of the workers 
survayed, nearly 40 percent reported as a problem the fact that their 
companies did not allow them to rearrange their schedules or take time off 
to attend classes (Chamer et al., 1978. p. 60). This ranked fourth of all 
problems /barriers cited. Another study, based on survey responses from 
926 workers at three sites In New York State, fotmd work schedules (i.e. shift, 
working on a second job, and overtime) to be an Important barrier to tuition- 
aid use cited by nonusers of tuitlon-ald (Abramovltz, 1977, p. 137). The 
study foimd that over 21 percent of nonusers cited work schedules as a 
barrier (p. 139) and, further, that it was a leading barrier regardless of 
company or demographic characteristics (p. 145). 

What do these findings suggest? It appears that If the needs of 
Increasing nu^ers of working adults for education and training are to be 
met, one crucial area to be addressed is the scheduling of worktime. The 
recent development of alternative work patterns represents one of the most 
promising possibilities for achieving the kind of institutional flexibility 
needed to enhance worker educational opporttmity. It is that potential 
which is the focus of this paper. If flexitime, permanent part-time 
emplo:ment , or other worktime Innovations become comonplace, an important 
barrier to worker use of education will be greatly reduced. Further, the 
effect of this will be much increased if linked to a broader social policy 
designed to coordinate efforts to enhance access to education. 

There are a number of important interconnections between alternative 
work patterns and worklife education and training (Including, but not 
llmltad to, the apecifle Issue of the scheduling of worktime) ^rtiich will 
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be addressad in Section IV of thip paper* However, it is interesting to 
note that despite the wealth of literature on each of these separate areas t 
there is ve^ little reference to their interralationship or to the possi-^ 
bilities for a coordinated social policy. By and large ^ only general 
reference ia made to the fact that flexible and reduced work hours could 
enable greater participation in education or training. 

Why is this so? According to one ea^ert on the subject, Stanley Nollens 
the concept of alternative work patterns is still too novel an idea for 
people to have explored ita implications such as its potential linkage to 
education. Furthers while the idsa of the linkage is a good one, it still 
presents problems in practice, What degree of fleKlblllty would there have 
to be in worktlme scheduling in order to significantly enhance working 
adults' participation in education? 

Although alternative work patterns (AWPs) have Important implications 
for worker education^ AV^s were developed in response to a number of quite 
different societal factors. This paper first outlines the background and 
development of AWPs and then discusses the four major types of work scheduling 
alternatives— flexitime s permanent part-*time en^loyment, the compressed 
workweeks and reduced worktlme* Next, general and specific implications of 
AWPs for education and training are explored^ and policy recoDmendations are 
offered. 
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II, BACKGI^UND MP DEVELOPMENT OF ALTERNATIVE WORK PATTERNS 



Iris S. Is a secretaify with two small children. She works full-time, 
and slnea hmr office Introduced "flexitime" four menthi ago, she has bean 
able to get her ehlldren off to school as well as herself ready for work 
without rushing* She leaves for work after the peak morning rush hour, 
thus saving both time and money. One of her co-workers, Mrs* K* , is a 
"morning person" who uses flexitime to get to work early and to leave early 
in order to spend time with her children soon after they've returned from 
school* 

Susan Y. and Harold T* share a Job as a child care worker at the 
hospital* They each work half-days, occasionally overlapping to consult 
with each other. For Susan, In her early twratias. Job sharing enables 
her to earn income and also work toward her degree in early childhood 
education* For Harold, In his late s working part-time allows him 

to supplement his social security benurii and ro stay active In cosmunlty 
life, 

John J* is a mechanic in an auto plant! his wife Kathy works as a 
waitress* For the last six months, John has worked 35 hours a week instead 
of 40, His imlon negotiated the worktlme reduction as an alternative to 
threatened layoffs. The shorter wor^eek has also enabled John to be more 
active in the raising of their three children. 

For all these workers, the standard workweek ™ nine to five, five 
days a week — would cause probl^ra. Thm move toward flexible, altematlve 
schedullAg of worktlme has mabled them to better balance their work lives 
id.th the rest of their lives. 



Encraasinglyi alternative work pattema iAWm) have be^ viewed 
as nems to meet personal needs and mitigate a range of social problems. 
Although there are many variations of AOTsi md proponents argue the superi- 
ority of one form over another ^ the central si^lflaanos may lie In their 
underlying philosophy and Intent. The move toward AWPs represents an atteiqit 
to hmaanlze the workplaee and to jAtegrate worklife with other toportant 
aspeats of life In society — family llfej aducatlon, leisure^ etc* 

Interest in AWPs has been e^ressed by many groups in our society: 

• Managei^nt Initiates fleKlble work systems in order to Ij^rove 
worker morale and productivity md reduce absentaelsm and 
turnover i 

• Labor unions , while opposing some forms of AOTSt are Increasingly 
supporting others and seeking to Include them In collective 
bargaining agreements* 

• Federal and state governments seek to find ways to incruase 
services to the public throu^ expanded hours and staff tog* 

• ^diversities are acoomiodatlng more and more working adults, 
many of whom need AWPs in order to facilitate both schooling 
and work* 

• Transportation md energy plrmars seek ISJBb to relieve traffic 
congestion and conserve energy* 

In response to this widespread interest $ government and advocate groups 
have pushed for expanded AOT usage* President Carter has pledged to active^ 
ly encourage the use of AWPs in both the federal government and the private 
business sector | and a nunber of bills have been introduced and/or enacted 
to i^lement this. In 1976 » ScMte hearings addressed changing patterns 
of work in America. Thm Washtogton^based National Coimcll for Alternative 
Work Patterns » Inc*, has sponsored conferraces, surveyed AlV initiatives , 
and served as a resource center and Information clearinghouse* In addi- 
tions ntsaerous groups have arisen arowd the coimtry ^Ich facilitate AWOP 
d^elopment throu^ public education and provision of technical asslstmce 
to parties Interested in Implementing Alffs. Overall t experimentation in 



this comtry Is still Italtad md data are fragomntsd. Nsverthaiess , 
enough llteMture exists to suggest the current "staia'-of-the-^rt" of 
AWFs in this QQtmtry.*/ 

Deftoltlros 

Ths four major typss of AWb aKamtosd In this paper arei flsKltlma 
or flMlble worktog hoursi permanent part-tine employment. Including jab 
sharlagi tha eoi^ressed worta^eeki and raduced worktlme. Including work 
sharing, 

Alternatlva work patterns hava bean def Inad as t 

Innovations In tha area of work schsdultog practlcas whloh presant 
manf lament and labor ^th altarnatlvaa to tha standard fbrty-hourj 
flva-day worte^aek. Alternatives In wort schadultog may be appllad 
to one or all of threa araasi 1) the timing of houra of work| 
2) the duration of hours of worki and/or 3) employee control ovar 
his or bar oto achedula* (Altarnatlve Work Fattaras Projact, 1978, 
P* 142)* 

FleMltto a or flaKlble working hours Is an arrangement In which full- 
or part-time workers ara granted a degraa of choice In setting their own 
working houts as long as the noraally presortbad numbar of hours Is worked* 
Employees may vary their starting md stopping time, trtthln llMts, but 
mist work the contractad ni^ars of hours in a specif lad tlma period (day, 
week, or month). Though thare ara many variations In flexltlma, typically, 
it Involves a workday consisting of "cora time," when all employaas must 
ba prasant, and "flexible tlma," tha part of tha schadule of work hours 
with to ^Ich an ^aployee may choose arrival and dapartura tlmas. Kia 
mtlra workday — cora hours plus fl^lble hours = Is known as a "bandwidth 
Thus, an offlca's bandwidth may be designated as 6iOO a,m. to 6i00 p*m*, 

*/Thou^ beyond the scope of this paper, it should ba noted that In othar * 
areas of the woirld, particularly Wastern Europe, a^arimentatlon with 
varlouf Am schemes is considerably more widespread than in tha U.S. 
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with core ttae 9i30 a.m. to 3lOO p.m., flexibl© starting tine between 6:00 m.m 
and 9j30 a.m., and flaxibla stopping time batween 3sOO p.m. md 61OO p.m. 
Additionally p soma plans Inaluda "midday flaKlbla hours" or the flaxlbla 
lun^ period. En^loyaas must aoaotmt for the nuiber of raqulred hours. 

Even when fleKltime is basad on a waak or a month p employaas may be 
required to be present during the eora hours * t^en fleKltlme Is ealoulatad 
on a weekly or monthly basis » the worker em often "bank" "credit" or "debit" 
hours » up to a certain limit, triiich are carried over to the next accowtlng 
period. For axample, if an e^loyee works forty-four hours in one weak, he/ 
she is "credited" with four hours' work ^Ich is subtractad from the hours 
of work required in the next accoimting periods By the end of this period 
(often a weak or month In length), the mployae is expaated to have worked 
the mlnii&um amount of hours. 

Related to flexitime is the staEEared hours system ^ to tAlch a workday 
is fixed In hours md employees are assigned staggared starting t^es« Thm 
assignment Is often on a departmental basis and is sonetlmas planned on a 
commtmlty^ide basis In order to alleviate traffic congestion. If es^loyees 
rather than management choose the hours, the systra Is considered a restricted 
form of flexitime. 

Pernan^t part-time employment is regular, voluntary e^loymant imder- 
taken at shorter hours than tha noni for full-time OTployees. Thm ^^loyment 
is stable, generally bivolvtog at least prorated frtoge benefits, seniority, 
and upward mobility. It Is thus dlf farmtlated from traporary or casual 
labor or that which results from reductlm In hours during an economia 
downtUTO. Permraent part-ttoa employment may be part^day, part*week, part- 
month i or even part^yaar, thou^ it Is comonly viewed as part-day^ Onm 
model of pan nent part^iJia emplo^KMt Is job sharing . In ^1^ two or 
mora a^loyaas jotetly cover or asstuie responsibility for one full*^tlTO 
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position. Usually it involves two people ^o each receive prerated pay 
aad fringe bmeflts mnd work either as a tmmm Jointly reiponeible for the 
lAole or separately for each half, ^le schedules of the two are arranged 
so that one or the other is always on the Job. Job sharing involves 
deliberate conversion of a full-time position. 

Under a cOTOressed worta^esk g the usual ntmber of weekly full-tlrae houre 
Is coispressed ixkto fewer than five working days, nils often stalls four 
tra-hour days or three thirtesn^hour days. Other variations are thrae-and- 
a^half or four--and-a^half day weeks or the 5-'4/9 plan in which employees work 
four days one wsek mad five days another week out of a two-week period. 

Reduced worktlme or worksharing Involves lessening the nimber of work 
hours of each worker In order to spread the available work and avoid layoffs. 
It Is seen as a way to create more Jobs and reduce ime^loynent» There are 
sevsral models: shortenad work days and shortened worta^eeks in which 
e^loyaes work less hours with no reduction In payi the shortened work year i 
which entails the reduction of work hours through Incraasad paid vacations 
and holidays; and short-time eOTOensatlon t In ^Ich employees work less 
hours for less pay but with partial replacemant of lost Income. 

Backgroimd 

Row did the stmdardlzed workweek come ^bout? How has it changed over 

time? 

Before the Industrial Revolution^ when the U.S. economy was based 
mainly on agriculture^ work hours wars long but flexible ^ dictated by 
seasons » daily weather variations » the rising and setting of the sun, and 
people's individual time clocl^t niere was minimal capital invastmentp 
with family members working together and filling in for each other when 
necessary, 
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With todus triplication p eondltlDns ahanged markedly « Capltml invast* 
mmt was sizeable squipmant vms c^attally located » and workers wane to the 
place of pi^duQtlon rather than rater lals going to the worker. The family 
as the major productive unit dissolved » and thara was m Initial division 
of labor. Family manners each mtit to thalr place of raploymentp whara they 
worked long md fixed hours, resulting in maKlmlged use of capital investment 
and Ijicr eased productivity. 

The Industrial Revolution rapreaented a crucial philosophical and opara^ 
tlonal shift in the way work was viewed and carried out. As technology and 
mass production grew, stmdardlEatlon and control over eiqployees became key. 
The orientation toward task completion was replaced by an et^hasis on ttoa , 
fAlch became a commodity workers sold on an hourly basis to be used to create 
other commdltles. Furthermorep standardisation of work hours spread from 
the factory to the office » where it was not really required by technology 
or the work process. 

The length of the working day becimei and has remained , a crucial issue 
of work reformers. The earliest documented efforts to reduce work hours 
Involved strikes by eighteenth and nineteenth century workers to establish 
a ten-hour day. In the 1840 's, several state and federal laws were passed 
which mandated ten-hour days for certain groups of workers. As the average 
worker fought for the ten-hour day, those who had gained the latter had 
already begtm to, fight for the eight-hour day, and throughout the 
second half of the nineteenth century there was a steady decline in work 
hours (Altematlve Work Patterns Project, 1978, pp, 23-24). 

From 1900 to 1920, weekly hours dropped about two^and-^a-half times , 
as fast as In the previous fifty years. And through the Walsh-Haaley 
Fubllc Contracts Act of 1936 , lAich stated that contractors to the federal 
govannent must pay tlma*and-a-half for work over eight hours a day or 
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forty hours a waak, the stMdard worksreek caae to ba defined as "those 
hours above whleh premium pay Is required by law" (Mteraatlve Work Patterns 
Projaett 1978, p. 24). In 1938, the standard wor^esk concept was extended 
to nmy workers In eoMerce through the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

In the post-World War II era, there have been only minor reduetlons 
In the length of the workweek. Most of these reduetlons are due to a 
shortened work year (through Increased vaeatlons and paid holidays) rather 
than reduced weekly or dally hours, ^us, despite societal eKpectatlons 
for Increased leisure accoa^anylng technological progress, mst workers 
have experienced little such Increase in the last three decades. In fact, union 
demands for reduced worktlme notwithstanding, there are a substantial nui^er 
of workers who work over forty hours a week, partly due to compulsory over- 
time provisions,* While workers have not gained the es^ected worktlme 
reduction, there has bean a hugh Increase in nonwork time during one's 
llfet This occurs In the form cf increased years for education during 
youth and lengthier retirement in part because of the Increased longevity 
of the population. The years of work have been coD^ressed into smaller 
and smaller portions of the total lifespan. 

Recent Societal Trends 

Most people in most workplaces work the same nus^er of hours 
and days each week, scop and start at the same times, have the same 
amount of vacation times as others with whom they work, and retire 
upon reaching the same age. But these rays of doing work imy be 
neither as productive as thay used to be nor suited to many of the 
kijids of work which now need to be done*,* CCommlttee on Alternattve 
Work Patterns and National Center for Productivity and Quality of 
Working Life, 1976, p. v.), 

*Betwem the late 1950s and the early 1970s, there was actually a slight 
Increase in the proportion of workers covered by agreements calling for 
a wortoeek over forty hours (Levltan and Belous, 1978), 
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Begimuig 1m the 1960$, there has bean a growtog move to reduee or 
eiimJjaate standardization of work sehedulas« A nuober of Ijipdrtmt social 
and economle developments have provided the rationale or jjipetus for the 
recent push toward AOTa. Proponents of flaKlhle work scheduling state that 
not only Is standardisation not always neeessary In our postlAdustrlal era, 
but somstlTOs it actually has harfflfujL consequraces In our changing social 
milieu andcanser^e to exclude potential workers from the labor force « ^at 
follows is an outline of the major forces ^leh contribute to a growJjig 
need for AWFsi 

• America has changed from a manufactiirlTi^_ economy to a service econoipr * 



remaining proportion renders services (Committee on Alternative Work Patterns 

and National Center for Productivity and Quality of Working Llfes 1976, p.l). Work 

In the service sector does not require the standardlEatlen needed in indust^* 
Further, such service work must respond to customers* draands for services 
during their off days and hours, toergency services must be staffed around 
the clock* Provision of recreational seinrlces requires a departure from 
conventional hours « 

# The composition of the labor force has changed greatly, with growing 
proportions of women ^ youths older workers, the handicapped, and betto r-- 
educated workers . 

Many growing segments of the working population are often unwilling 
or tmable to conform to a rigid standardized work schedule « They have 
different needs and preferences* Women often are imable to work full-time 
or preset hours because of family responsibilities. Substantial numbers 



of youth need part-time jobs to finance full-time schooling. Older workers 
often wut to phase In retirement Bnd suppl^ient their social security 
j^ooma by working short hourai both they bslA the handicapped may be physi- 
cally tmable to meet a full-time work schedule. Finally, yotmgt 



Only about 40 percent of the workforce is engaged iii production; the 
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wall-aducatad workers are Ineraaslngiy unwilling to conform to rigid, 
inf lexlbls work sdisdulsa* Thus, tha Umtmst growing esgmants of thm labor 
forc!tt are cot^osed of fhos© wDrkera mmt likely to prefer flexible or 
shortaaed work hours. Thalr preferences are suggested In the survey data 
dlsausoed later In this outline « 

• ^ere Ig a rlsJja p nm^er of dual-earner families, one-parant 
families and families with faw chlldrro . 

This has a ntsaber of Implleatlons for AOTs, In dual-eaTOsr f Millies , 
the two partners may need to adisdule their work to enable dilld-rearlng. 
This would requlra one or both of tham to hava a flaxlbla or altamatlve 
work schadule* Indaad, mora and mora eouplas ara aleetlng to ihare child*- 
raaring responalbllltlas for a variety of reasons, Baaause many fmlllas 
hava two eamars rad fawar diildrenp Income la faareaaad whlla financial 
naad la reducad. Thla may fiance ona or both partnara- daalra or ability 
to reduce work houra in order to have mora time for family and other 
puraults. (Am a related Issue, m increase In apandabla Income would raise 
conaimer damand for sarvicas, furthar naceaaltatlng the scheduling of 
nonatradardlised work houra to aervlce eatabllslunrats,) In one-parmt 
famlliea, AWFs ara often needed for the employee trying to work and 
almultaneously attend to home reaponslbllltlea. If AWFs enable parents 
to care for their children, the need for public expenditure on day care 
facilities la alao reduced. 

• Levela of un^ployment Increase or remain high . 

to response to the alarming level of joblesaneaa, mwy advocate a 
reduction to working hours, which would reduce layoffs, create jobs, and 
more equitably share the available work. 
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• UrtanizatlQn of sgelsty ereatas traiflg and egQwdlng problems * 
Flaxlble work sahedulag tmy be tha only way to allavlats traffic 

congsatlonp rush hour crowdlngp and the resulting inereaaed fuel aonst^ption# 

• Society is shifting from the linear to the eyeliy life pattern, and 
there appears to be an toereaged degire for leigure and other pursuits during 
the working years of life . 

The linear ''titne trap" of first school » then worki then retirement 
appears to meet the needs of fewer and fewer workers, A growing nwber of 
workers indicate dissatisfaction with standardised work schedules, though 
not yet the majority of workers. Two national "quality of ej^loyment" 
surveys conducted by the IMiversity of Michigm Survey Research Center showed 
that the proportion of employed workers citing problems with "inconvenient 
or excessive hours" rose from 29*5 percent in 1969 to 33,6 percent in 1977 
(Best» undated) » The 1977 survey also fotmd 78 percent of workers stating 
that nonsupervisoiy ei^loyees should have at least "some say" about their 
work schedules (National Council on Alternative Work Patterns, Inc.* 1979* p* 

Fred Best has done extensive research into tlAe-income tradeoffs and 
worker preferences for cyclic life patterns and tocreased free tlmei^ In 
1976, he conducted an exploratory survey of 791 mmual and nonmanual 
employees of Alameda Comity, California , with a deroographic make-'Up 
approxtoating that of the U*S* labor force* The results of the survey 
suggest "that workers may desire major chmjes in the ^^unt and scheduling . 
of time spent on work, and Increased flexibility in scheduling work and 
nonwork activities over their lifespans" (Best, 1978, p* 31)* The survey 
responses confirmed the hypothesis that there is a desire to reschedule 
existing worktlse in ways which allow more extended free time. Workers 
indicated a preference for ^tended time away from work over other forms 
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Further, 1978 aatioMl survey conducted imdar eontraet from the National 
Comilislon on Manpower Policy showed that the g ghedullng of potential free 
tloa has mu^ Influence on tlme-tocome tradeoff preferraces mid that workers 
put aonsiderable value on extended time away from work, euoh as longer 
weekmds or vacations (Best, imdated). Asked to choose preferences aTOng 
a 2 percent pay raise or a niimber of equally costly fonns of free time* 
only 35 v^vamnt chose pay, ^lle 65 percent chose some fom of free time. 
^ There Is a gmeral move to 'Tiumanise" the workplace . 

Apart from the specific issue of schedulljig of worktiM, there Is 
an overall trend toward fleKlbllity Md away from standardisation to the 
work environment. Yoimg, well-educated workers In particular are reportedly 
less tolerant of author Itarlmlsm, time clocks j and rigid rules, viewing 
them as dehumanlztag and stifling of indlvidtwl hiasan potential. The task 
orientation of work is making a comeback, AWPs are seen as a necessary 
facet of a htsnane workplace . 

® The need for education and retraining has increased . 

As technology eKpands, toowledge becomes outdated and jobs are 
lost, and the pursuit of education and training grows in Importance. In 
order to pursue education, many workers may need flexible schedules or 
part-time jobs. This issue Is discussed to more detail in Section 17. 

In sum, advocates of AWPs see thmm as responding to a broad range of 
current societal concerns. 

A Look to the Future 

But ^at of the fate of AWPs in the coming decades? What about the 
forty-hour week? What will be the effect of widespread AWP acceptance? 



Thm conseasus of those who eoms«it on the siJbJeat Is that tha eoncept 
of a standairdiEed workweek Is on tha ray out* It* a not neaassarlly that 
avei^one will want more lalsura or that eartaln types of AfflPs are olaarly 
"tha best*" The fact is that there Is no longer a rationale for standardi- 
nation and that the aKistenee of varied, flaxibla sdieduling pat terns alaarly 
Is able to meat tha needs of tha largest nwber of workers. 

At this point t there are indications that widespraad adaptation to 

various forms of AOTs is both posslbla and desirable. Evan if hours ara 

reduced on a larger sealer the goal is not a new standatdi rather, tha 

goal is Inaraased individualization and variety. As Best points out In 

The Future of Work (1973| p* 96), the IfflportiuaQe of tha four-day, tan-hour 

week, despite Its fairly poor parformanea, was In Its praaedant-breakjAg 

effaat on the traditional five-day weak* Thm sama rationale used by 

advocates of a cyclic Ufa plan (that the "linear time trap" of aducationp 

then workp than ratlr^ent is cotmtarproductlva and possibly harmful) can 

be applied to the concept of flaxibla versui f l^ad hours of work. Thm 

liq>ortance of moving toward a climate of workplace flaxlbllity Is imder- 

scored by Janice Hedges i 

0am senses in mmiy of tha discussions of altarad work 
weeks a feeling that cot^rassad and flaxibla schadulas 
are in competitloni that eventually ona or tha other of 
them Is e^aotad to amarge tha victor over tha standard 
work waak. nie ^ancas arep it sa^is to m, that we will 
have coqprassad work weeks, fleKlbla wotU waaks, and stm^ 
dard work weeks . flie dascrlpt Ion. , .of .firms that usa 
multiple s^edules, each for a particular work situation, 
is a foretaste of the future. For the chmga in work 
scheduAas that is imder imy la not one of supplanting 
standard work waaks with any partici^ar new model. It 
is, rather, the recopiltlon that work schedule design 
is a mnagemant tool for accox^lishlng spaciflc object 
tlves. It also can be a means for ^^loyaas to satisfy 
soma of thalr objectives (The Conference Board in Canada, 
1973, p. 47), 
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Nevertheless, the above discussion should not be taken to suggest that 
a shift to AOTs iB without obstacles. Indeed, there are significant barriers 
to mP acceptance ^dilch must sonehow be worked out Before its use becomes 
widespread. Along with the social forces pushing for Atffs, there are 
existing laws and forces of Institutional Inertia which militate against 
change. Specific organizational problems, cost Issues, and Irrational 
resistance to change also act against AWP acceptance and Implementation. 
Thus, the road to AW acceptance will not be easy. Furthermore, even the 
most enthusiastic advocates of AOTs do not see them as a "cure-all." At 
bastt they rapresent a stsp toward hiTOnlzlng the workplace as well as 
of faring partial solutions to certain social Ills. Yet they also tend to 
raise some problems of thalr own* 

Wiat are the general societal InpaQts of AWPs^ above and beyond their 
specific effects at the workplace? Five major araas in which they can be 
said to have substantial i^act are unemployment, child cara, work satis* 
faction, lifa cycle patterns, and education and trainings 

• UneTOioTOent , AWm have the potential for alleviatJjig joblessness, 
both by making employment more feasible for certain groups and by creating 
mora Jobs, through reduced hours of work, aspaelally if linked to an overall 
economic/CTploymrat strategy. Government subsidies could help greatly In 
this regard. Creative use of social policy could enable both reduced 
imemployment md the fulfilling of wrkers' desire for more leisure. If 
this policy were further developed. It could entail the planned use of 
Increased leisure time for job retraining to adopt to technological change 
or for career growth, which would es^and the potential or efficiency of 
the existing workforce. 

Hcwaver, tha possibility also axlsts that AOTs could ralsa unCTplo^^t, 
either by enabling more ^rkerff to enter the labor force or by Increastog 

2o 
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dual Job holdtog. But In the mbsmee of ^daspread exparj^ntatlon with 
various altarnatlva pattsras, it is diffioult to judge the nmt ovarall efftst. 
As Lavltasi and Belous stats » "Rsducad mrkt^iap fleKlble hours, and altsma^ 
tlve work pattarns hava baan almost i^orad by govercmant polleyo^ars as 
poesibla tools ±n fluting tm^^loTmentp yet these approaches oould hava a 
part in a poliey mix designed to oraata and spread the work" (1978 t p« 22). 

• Child care . Bay eare faoilitles are in great demand in our soeiatyt 
and often chair costs ara prohibitive for many parents. Widespread use of 
AWPs aould faailltate the ability of working parents to care for their 
children and/or divide and share diildraar^g responsibilitiasi thereby 
reducing the naad for day care facilities mnA the incidence of improperly 
cared for children > 

• Work satisfaction p A secondary yet l^ortrat ^npact of AWP use is 
Ij^roved ei^loyee aorale. The introduction of AWs into a workplace enables 
a greater degree of worker control^ responsibility , and freedom. ^ suchp 
overall job satisfaction often tends to grow, ^is in itself has l^ortant 
ij^licationa. FurthermDrai flaxible work patterns properly put the focus 
back on the work itself rather thmt the time slot in It is dona. 
Nevartheless^ sorely shifting the arrangemmt of work hours does not by 
itself necessarily affect the desirability of the wrfc belAg perfoCTied or 
the hwanity of the ravlromant In irtii^ it is carried out« In conjunction 
with other work^^ht^aniElAg tonovationsp however , Its effect on job satis- 
faction could be far reaching. 

• Life cycle patterns - ^y successful attaint to break down rigid 
work patterns will certatoly have rioilf lea t Ions for the worlds of education 
and leisure. A shift In^ one area ^11 causa a redistribution of the others. 
niuSi the astablishmMt of f leslble work patterns is a sigaificiut step 

the larger process of developtog cyclic ^fcen workers' . 
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scheduling ©ptions are truly enhanced, o Is their ability to eff actively 
integrate work with other important aspects of their lives, 

• Education and Training The use of AWPs could greatly enhance worker 
access to educational opportunitlee* in large part by reducing the work 
aehedullng barriers which appear to inhibit many workers' use of education 
and training. The Impacts of AWPs on worklife education and training are 
discussed in detail later In this paper. 

Thus, as the movement in this counti^ for maximizing himan potential 
grows, as there Is greater md greater concern with enabling individuals to 
set B^d pursue life grals according to their own personal needs, and as 
remedies for pressing social problens are more urgently sought , AOTs can 
be ej^ected to emerge as a more central theme in American working life. 
The questions policy-makers pm expect to have to imswer will deal not 
with the desirability of the forty-hour work week but with the nature of 
the many options which will most likely take its place. 



HI. M^OR M^TEMIATIVE TOM PATTERS 

Flexitime 

Flexltjjnei often heraldad as one of the most sueceaaful and least probl 
matlc of AWPsj Is said to be of benefit to ^ployer and employee alike (as 
well as famllleg and society in general) , foiown as "gleltielt" or gliding 
time in Germany* and fleKltlme or flMC-tlme in the U.S.* it involves worker 
choice in setting hours of workp provided the total nmnber of hours are 
worked* In its most restricted fom, employees choose their own set arrival 
and departure times and adhere to those times each day. More coTOnonly, 
mployees may vary their starting and stopping times dally and oftsn their 
total daily, weekly j or monthly hQurs* (A certain number of hours may be 
"banked" or carried over to the next a0countlng period , within certain 
limits.) 

The origins of flexltto© can be traced to the mid-1960s in Germany, 
where an eaonomlst and mansg«ant consultant Introduced the concept of 
"Glaltende Arbaltzaltp" or gliding working hours t designed to rosedy labor 
market shortages by making it easier for mothers to work« In 1967 > a German 
aerospace fir© introduced a form of gliding hours to alleviate traffic 
congestion around the plant rather than having to build a second access 
road. Not only was the traffic probl^ alleviated p but lines of workers at 
the gates were reduced and the firm's recruiting problm was eliminated^ 
In less than two years * all the firm's mployees were on flMltime, and in 
some cases even core hours were abolished. While fleKlclne quickly spread 
throughout Germany and the rest of luropei it did not receive much attention 
in the U*S. until the early 1970a, largely transmitted through ^erlcen 
companies with Intematlonal affiliations • 
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Almost 13 percent of all nongovernment organizations and nearly 6 
percent of workers In the U,S* currently use some form of flexitime 
(Nollen and Martin, 1978a).* Between 2,5 and 3.5 million employees are on 
flexitime, not Including the self-employed and the many professionals, 
ealespaople, and managars who set their omi hours but do not refer to it as 
flexitime. One estimate is that 3,200 companies are now using flexitime, 
and another 5,000 are ready for converaion (Mternatlve Work Patterns Project, 
1978* p. 54). At least 23 federal govenuaent agencies are using or testing 
flexitime. Its use has grown rapidly, possibly even doubling from 1974 to 
1977 (Nollen and Jtortin, 1978s). This fast growth will apparently continue^ 
since 9 percent of orgmi^ations are currently pluming or evaluating its use. 

Flexitime Is used successfully in many settings, both blue--collar 
and white collar * despite a common feeling that It is more suited to office 
Jobs than to faetories. Mora important than the setting to the succass of 
flexitime are the specific requirements of tha job and the way in which 
the work process is organized. Wien Mployeas each work fairly indapendentlyi 
flexitime can work well. Even, however, when some interaction betwaan 
^ployees is nacassary, the workday can often be organized afflclentlyi with 
interaction occurring during the core hours. 

Certain situations in which fleKltlma use is sOTLatlmas raported to be 
probleflmatlc ara: shift work, assembly lines » and other machine-paced work; 
work where continuous coverage Is naeded, such as switchboard operators and 
emergency oervlces suppliers; work in small organisations or whara thera 
are faw workers ; and Jobs in which axtenslve communication and interfacing 

^Nollen and Hartlh statistics are based on a 1977 survey of 2|889 
organizations I 28 parcant of which raspondad. 
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are needed. However, where work reeponslbllitlei have been reorganized, 
fleKitlme has been successful in many of the above aituatlona. 

Flexitime has notably wide appeal, unlike some other forms of AWb. 
toployees of any sex, age, or occupational level stand to benefit from the 
freedom, flexibility, and convenience it affords. Workers may use flexittoe 
for a variety of reasons, such asi 

• for participation in education, cultural affairs, or civic activity | 

• to enable working according to one's most functional time of the day| 

• to avoid rush houri 

• to use earpoolsi 

• for personal errands or madical appointments ; 

• to facilitate child care and household maintenancai 

• for recreational activity during daylight hours. 

Reportedly, flsKit^e's appeal is so great that CTployees almost never want 
to give it up; it "becomes a way of life" (Alternative Work Pattsrns 
Projects 1978^ p* 50). Furthermore^ in addition to the increased autonomy, 
reaponfilbillty^ and freedom which fl«lttais afiords individual : 

workers, it may offer more employment possibilities to certain groups 
(parents, for example) and it benefits society at large by alleviating rush 
hour congestion and energy and transportation costs ^ Its banaflts appear 
to be lasting. It has bean successfully Implamentad In many settings ^ and 
its failure rate is axtrCTely low, perhaps only 8 percent (Nollen and 
Martin, 1978a), 

ThuSp avarall it probably Is conaldared to be tha most popular form of 
AMP, Fl^lttoe*s usa has not "peaked*" and most all observers predict Its 
expansicm. Conservative esttoatas by Its advocates suggest that In the 
n«t dacada it will ba sucaassf ully applied to ona^-thlrd to ©na-half of 
Marlcan iiarkars. Tha most optlmlstle pradlct that omm certain preblams 
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in Its day-to-day use are dittlnishadi it will be extended to the majority 
of the American workforce, possibly to become a way of life for the next 
generation of workers. 

Permanent Part-Ttoe Employment and Job Sharing 

Permanant part-time CTployment (fVT: , a rapidly growing American 
phenomenon^ reflecta the changing economic and social realities In the 
United States In the last few decadea. A nimber of the societal trends 
which have catalysed the development of AWPs In general have had particular 
Impact on the recent boom of PPT* The InfluK of women and youth Into a 
labor force OTployed increasingly In service sector jobs has largely been 
responsible for the creation of rsgular voluntary part-time CTployment, 
which la currently held by over one-fifth of the American workforca. Their 
nimbsrs almost tripling since 19545 permanent part-tiiaers are those who 
work less than thirty-five hours a week* in a regular , voluntary capacity * 
as distinguished from casual or tmporary part--ttoe work. 

While part-ttoe workers have classically been stereotyped as unaerlous 
or lower-skilled workers, PPT has Increasingly been utilised at high or 
career-oriented levels of the job ladder. Further, It has answered the 
Mpioyment needs of much of the "new" American workforce for whom full-time 
CTplo]ment is not desired or not feaslbls. A recent off-shoot of PPT, 
job sharlnE * seeks to further facilitate the utlllMtlon of part-time 
workers In career occupations # * 

While part-time jobs have been around for many years. It was not until 
the 1960s that peraanent part-time grew in the U^S, and In Europe^ though 
It has always bean more comion In the U,Sp 

*Thl8 is thm guerally accepted deftoitlon of part*tlme hours, though seme 
can3ld» it to be nore timn sixteen and less than thirty hours a week» 
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Wiy has PPT grotm so quickly in recent years? To whom does it appeal? 
The nmabers of womefij youth and older workers in the labor force have greatly 
increased* Many women today get married later and have fewer children. For 
thems and even for married women with children, the tendency to hold jobs 
has jumped significantly^ both because of financial need and career aspira* 
tion. Recently, many more youths have access to student loan or employment 
programs which enable thmsL to pursue work and education stoultaneously. 
More older Americans are now workings and part--time work enables phased 
retirement and a supplOTent to social aecurlty benefits* Part-time CTploy-- 
ment may be best suited to the needs of handicapped CT&ployees. The growing 
nmnber of service sector occupations are also more likely to hire part-timers 
than are the jobs In the declining Industries, iurthar, jobs in the service 
industries are more likely to be held by females. 

The statistics reflect the growing appeal of part-time CTploymant for 
substantial components of the labor force i 

• In 1977, 21 percent of the workforce^ or 16 to 17 million workers * 
were pemanent part-^tlme employees (Alteriiatl/e Work Patterns 
Project , 1978, p* 70)* 

• Since 1954, the part- time workforce has nearly tripled; It has 
grown at a^^ost twice the rate of the full--tlme workforce 
(Duetemann and Brown, 1978} • 

• Women are more than twice as likely as men to work part*tljne* 

One in three women work part--time and one In seven men (Duetermann 
and Brown, 1978) . 

• For workers over plxty^flve, the likelihood of working part--tlme 
rose from 38 percent In 1968 to 49 percent In 1977 (Focus on Part^ 
time Careers ^ 1979)* 

• The average part-ttoe worker Is a married tmmlB with school^age 
children who works nearly twenty hours a week In a clerical or 
sales position (Leon and Bednartlki 1978) • 
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Accordlni to data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 1976, 24.8 
percent of the volantary part-tline TOrkforce were service workers 
(waitresses, cooka, janitors, food service, claanlng aervlce, etc.); 22.8 
percent were clerical workers (bookkeepers, caahlers. secretaries, etc.); 
13.3% were profesalonal and technical workers (librarians, nurses, teacheri 
musicians, etc.); and 10.4% were salesworkars . In 1970. four out of ten 
female part-time workers were in clerical, .sales, and related occupations. 

One survey found three organizational characteristics encouraging the 
use of PPTi production of services rather than goodB, cyclic demand for 
output (for exanple, banks which have peak midday business) , and extended 
hours of operations (such as department stores with evening hours) 
(Nollen and Martin. 1978b) . Typically, organizations that have PPT only us 
it for less than 5 percent of the workforce. An employment situation nay 
be particularly suited to part-time jobs when there is a greatly fluctuatln 
demand for goods or services. Part-timers are hired ^en more people are 
needed to meet the demand. Part-time CTployraent may also be used as an 
alternative to layoffs during periods of retrenctoent. Situations where 
permanent part-time would be useful include those where there are budgetary 
limitations, jobs which are by nature part-time, and organizations In which 
there is a shortage of qualified full-time staff. 

Some notable Initiatives have been facilitated around the country to 
enhance PPT development, and there is growing Interest in it throughout the 
goveriment. In 1977. President Carter Issued a directive to expand the use 
of PPT in federal agencies. As a result, over 6.000 permanent part-time 
positions were established between Sept^ber 1977 and July 1978 (National 
Council on Alternative Work Patterns, Inc., 1979, p. 3). In 1978. the 
Federal Ba ployeea Part-time Career EmploTOent Act tPubllc Law 95-437) was 
apprevad by an topresslva majority In both housea of Congress. The law. 
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reflecting a growing acceptance of PPT as a legltjjnate alternative to the 
forty-hour weekt offers a mndate to federal agencies to establish progrMis 
to promote part-- time opportunities at all career levels. Also, it specifies 
a safeguard that no full-time jobs will be eliminated to create part-time 
emplo^mient . 

Job sharing , in which several people jointly fill one full-time position, 
has evolved as a means to increase career part^ttoe employments It is a 
voluntary work arrangMent which involves deliberate conversion of a full- 
time Jobj usually Into two positions for which salary and fringe benefits are 
prorated according to hours worked^ The new job sharing concept la quite 
different than either the poverty sharing of Depression years or the work 
sharing which evolved during World War II frrai labor shortages. The new 
concept grew out of efforts in the late 1960s t© enhance the career 
potential of part--tine work. 

Job sharing is often more beneficial to the worker than traditional 
PPT for two reasons. First, the prorated full--time salary and benefits which 
It pays sharers are frequently much higher than the cmipensatlon received 
by regular part--tlmers. Second, it can be used in almost any type of job; 
it is not restricted to lower-skill positions as other part-time jobs often 
are« 

Currentlyi 1 to 2 percent of jobs are sharedi however, the Job sharing 
population is growings The combination of part-time hours and chalienglng 
work appeals to many employee groups, such as parents, professionals, 
students, the handicapped, and older workers # Job sharing has been sought 
by both current full-tJjiiers and by those entering or reentering the labor 
market. 
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Despite growing opportunitlaa for PPT and job sharing ^ the nimber of 
P«rt-tlme professionala is still very raall cOTpared to the many part--timers 
in lower-akllled, low-paid occupatlonss and thus it serae difficult at this 
point to predict how far the move for PPT will prDgress, As with flexitime * 
PPT and Job sharing appear to benefit substantial and growlni sectors of the 
labor foree. This fact together with developing legislative initiatives 
and some encouraging ^pirlcal evidence may bode well for the future of 
these alternative work patterns * 

Compressed Workweek 

Back In the late 1960s, when the compressed worta^eek developed in this 
country,* the outlook for Its future was bright. Advocates of the four-day 
week predicted that It would be the next Merlcan work standard , sought by 
management and workers alike* and that it would foretell a "revolution In 
work and leisure" (Alternative Work Patterns Project* 1978* p. 95). The 
Idea was to let OTployees work forty hours a week in less than five days, 
thug giving them more days free for leisures f^ilyp etc. 

A decade later, the first AWP to gain recognition in the tJ,S, has fallen 
far short of this potential. It has presented many more problems than had 
been anticipated* and its use appears to have peaked. Nevertheless* as with 
other AWPs, there are examples of the compressed workweek having been used 
very successfully and it la the preferred choice for a nimber of business 
people and ^ployees. In some situations* It yields clear benefits. 

Unlike other AWPs* the ccmpressed workweek originated In the United 
States* and it has never been much used or favored by European workers. 
While the compressed workweek usually refers to four approximately ten-hour 

*Thare has baen llaltsd eMparlmmtatlon wlthi it since the eiul of World War 111 
hoimver* the cone tpt did not really catch on until about 1570 • 
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days with Friday at Monday off, there are several other variatlens, such as 
the three-day week (three twelve- or thitteen--hour dayi) and the S^-^/g plan 
(In which In a two-week psrlodp mployees work four days one weak and five 
days the next). Also, when companies convert to a compressed workweek, they 
often reduce the total weekly hours by several hours. 

While the coTOpressed workweek (CWW) initially experienced rapid growth^ 
its peak use was still quite low. In 1976, it was used by 2.1 percent of 
the full-time workforce (1,270,000 workers) in approKimately 10,000 buslnassei 
(Nollan and Martin, 1978b| Alternative Work Patterns Project, 1978). While 
only 0.1 percent of workers were on the compressed workweek in 1971, this 
had risen to 1.7 percent by 1973 and 2.2 percent by 1975 (U,S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures cited in Nollan and Martin, 1978b) . Accurate 
astiwates, however, are hard to get Bacause of the rather high proportion 
of organizations which abandon the Cm after experiment at Ion. By contrast 
with flexitime, the failure rate for this type of AWP is said to be as high 
as 50 percent (estimates iisually fall between 10 percent and 50 parQent). 

Organizations of all types and siEes have used the CWW. However, It 
has been reported that manufacturing Gampanles, local goverrmients , computer 
operations, and small organlEatldns have found it mora feasible or useful to 
use than other groups. Situations in which CWW may present problOTs Include 
those in which full coverage and/or contact with customers is needed (such 
as shipping and receiving departments or switchboards), shift work operations, 
and work units which have to coordinate their output with units not on 
Che am. Flante that use the CWW, rather than operating less than five 
days a week, often have two or three terns of workers on different schedules, 
thus enabling the plant to operate five or more days a week. 
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Certain groups for whom the CWW raportedly has particular appeal include 
young single workers who value long weekendi and who tire less from a long 
workdays organisations with managerial problems which are seeking to boost 
company productivity and image, and businesses which require employees to 
travel to branch offices* Groups which often find the CWW problenmatlc 
Include married workers (particularly women) with children and older workers. 

Overall J despite the CWWs* suaceas in a niaaber of instances. It ig 
generally the most problemnatic of all AWPs. It is unpopular with certain 
groups of workers^ its implementation is unsuitable In many settings, and 
its use appears to have peaked , with very few organizations considering its 
future establishment. Despite its problOTS, however, experimentation with 
this Initial American form of AWP has been valuable, both in elucidating 
more clearly the problems and needs of workers and organizations and in 
pointing the way toward more workable scheduling options. 

Reduced Worktime 

"So long as there is one man who seeks employment and cannot find it, 
the hours of work are too long." These words of S^uel Gompers (founder of 
the Mierlcan Federation of Labor) j uttered some ninety years ago, reflect a 
prime motivation behind the current move for reduced worktime. The serious ? 
problem of unemplo^ent, with few promising solutions in sight, has prompted 
the push to share the available work by reducing each worker's total hours. 
This, coupled with the desire for increased leisure time on the part of 
many workers, has tmdm shortened worktime an important goal of many unions, 
employees, and himan resource pollcy^makers. 

There are several proposed ways to reduce workttoe and share work. With 
the ghortsned wortoreek , affecting about 10 million American workers, mployeas 
work thirty to thlrty-gaven hours a week with no loss in pay* (They are 
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either paid fflonthly or at a higher hourly rate.) They usually work 
ehortaned wockdays (six^ seven, or seven-and--a^half hours a day for elghc 
hours- pay) ^ but occr.slonally work four eight--hour days and one half day. 
The shortened work year Involves increased paid holidays and vacations and 
is usually brought about by union negotiations.. Since World War lis this 
has been the predominant means of reducing worktime* Short-time compensation ^ 
a concept iargely modeled on European work sharing practices , entails reduced 
work hours with partial unemployment compensation to make up for the loss in 
pay* Leisure sharing is a related idea which refers to providing options to 
workers to trade a portion of their salary for increased leisure time. Called 
'*work sharing*' in the thirties » the term now focuses on the many workers who 
desire more free time and would voluntarily share available work* 

With rapidly eKpandtng job holding on the part of womanj youthi and 
older workers s many families have increased total incpme* Because of thiSs 
worker demands in many cases have shifted from longer hours s in order to 
increase earnings, to the demand for more leisure time with no loss of 
income « This demand can ba expected to be raised even more vigorously 
in the future* Sar Levitan and Richard BelouSs who have written on the 
subject of reduced workcimep view the activities of some unions recently 
as indicative of a shift on the part of well-paid workers toward trying to 
protect their earnings and save their Jobs rather than seek wage Increases 
(Levitan and Belous. 1978). 

In 1977, the "All Unions Cowlctee to Shorten the Workweek" was formed 
in Detroit* As a tool to cut unOTploymenti thirty-five hours work for forty 
hours pay is the general goal of the conmittee. Predictions are that such 
a reducclon in hours could create over 7 mllilon additional Jobs. 
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Currently, the average American union member receives eleven paid 
holidays each year, and this number will probably grow (Alternative Work 
Patterns Project* 1978, p. 100), At the center of the United Auto Workers' 
Fall 1979 contract talks with General Motors were dTOands for shortened 
worktime through two approachei: the extension of the Paid Personal Holiday 
(PPH) Program (won in 1976 negotiations) and the establishment of compen- 
satory time off for overttoe wrk C Solldarlty . 1979b) , The agreement reached 
resulted in provision of fourteen additional PPH's over a three-year period , 
added to the twelve days already provided ( Solidarity , 1979a), 

By mld-1974, one in five major collective bargaining agreements in the 
U*S. contained clauses calling for reduction of work hours during slack work 
periods, and 119 of 311 contracts had specific clauses dealing with work 
sharing. It is rare^ however » that these clauses are Invoked (Levi tan and 
Belous, 1978). 

On the legiilative front* in February 1979, Congressman John Gonyers 
introduced the Fair Labor Standards Mendments of 1979^ H,R, 1784, which 
would reduce the standard workweek to thirty-five hours by 1983. This 
legislation would also Increase the overtime premium rate to twice the 
regular rate of pay and would abolish compulsory overtloe. Hearings were 
held on the measure in October 1979* but no further action has been taken. 
Supporters of this legislation state that the added costs to the mployer 
of reduced worktime must be balanced with the high economic and social 
costs of un^plo^ent, 

Levitan and Belous advocate work sharing > most widely used in Western 
Europe p as a meraa to reduce uuCTiployment. It has been shown to be more 
effective than many of the standard strategies used to deal with unraploy- 
ment (job creation , une^loyment insurance » and welfare) , and it involves 
ls88 deficit finamaing* Work shartog, hoimver, la not without complications. 
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For eKamplei to implement It in the U.S.f legislative ehanges TOuld be 
needed because current state unemployment Insurance (TJI) laws prevent 
parent of benefits to workers forced on reduced achedules because full- 
time work ia unavailable* A change In U*S* policy tc vmlt payment of 
partial UI benefits for workers on reduced houri may bt one way to win 
widespread support for work sharing in this country. "Short^tioe compensa^ 
tion" CSTC)t following European worksharing models* has been propoaed* Wiile 
not problem free* the administrative and cost difficulties SIC would create 
are not insurTOountable* and according to one prediction^ "Partial arapensatlon 
could become one of the nation's front line programs retarding the growth of 
unemployment" (Clark^ 1977 ^ p, 50). 

Despite the problems and costs of toplementing reduced worktlme and work 
sharing plans, there Is a general consensus among union officials, policy^- 
makers, and even the American business community that Americans are heading 
toward a shorter workweek. What with worsening unemplo^ent , incraased 
overall demand for leisure tlma, and growing labor Jorce participation by those 
groups most desirous of shorter hours, reduced worktlme. In all Its variations, 
may well represent the "wave of the future." 
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IV. IMPLICAT IOHS FOR EDPCATIOM mi TRAININS 

...it we relata flexible TO 

In fle^l^le education and tM 

to i TOre effedtive fiinceionlng of the 

ldeM--alt«n|tive WoA^^^^^ 

much prOTise for a batter qi^Tlty e£ life. It nakes one hope 
that Mny more pioneeM W^^ 
faster! CPlaaing,1976>. 

If In the future we wttneas a significant growth of flexible work 
aehedullng and new worktlmeoptitns, what td.ll this have with 

the Increasing adult conatituency for education? If it Is no longer unusual 
for ^loyees to set their oim hpura or to work less than forty hours a 
week, what are the l^llcatlons for worker pursuit of educattoft-gird~CT aifling"^^ 
opportunities? It appears that one of the crHcial areas in which alterriatlve 
work patterns could interact effectively tkth 

that of wrklife education and training not 
ana^-w^l that Ig, InertaMd ui a af sducstid^ cauld b# J^act ©n AHF 

d^valppmsnt. Just as tha bppbsltW ts trM^^ 

nisre are a niaaibsr af wayi In imieh AJtfs and wotk^^^^^^ aducatlan 
can affaet aaeh ather* Soma ef thaaa are obvious direct oaimaetlonsp ^11^^ 
athars ara mora subtla by«praduats irtilrfi m^ rasult frbm an inaraasad 
^hasis an ana ar tha otharV Furtham6ra» dlffar 

In spaalflc ways on education and training usa^ A diaeusslan of thaaa 
variaus Impaets and Intarconnactlons fallwsp with aKaminatia^ ganeral 
topllaatlans f allawad by a laak at spaelflas. -5 

• iohadullnii . As mantlonad. Impi^OTt-^tiftTi nf gi#eTf*t^a»4^Ta t^^^xY 
pattarns would ga a long wy toward raducinj a^^^ barrlar ta worker 

use of aducatian—that of work schadulas* Wldaspraad uia af AWPs wauid 
graatiy faelllcata tha ability at a^ilayaas ta taka a^antage af aduaatlonal 



oppertunltles. It can hm speculatad t^t In light of the fact that 

1) AWPa would enhanca workar aecass to adueatlon and 21 that workar Intareat 



possibly would ba accoi^anlad by a growth in worker usa of eduoation. (Of 
course 9 the degraa to which this is trua would also depend on othar factors ^ 
including the impact of other barriers besides worktima scheduling.) Rslatad 
to thlSs, it may be that the game Individuals who would be motivated to 
axpertaient with AWs would be those most likely to pursue aducatloni thus 
in this other sense , expansion of AWPs could lead to a broadened worker* 

student clientele* 

• The impact of greater worker participation in education on 
educational offerings * As janlcs Hedges statasi 

The new work weeks may also provide an. l^atus to adult education.. 
Public and private vocational and technical progrmSi mployer* 
sponsored training and education , correspondence courses » and 
weekend colleges might be ^^acead to grow in nimber an^ 
enrollments (The Conference Board in Canada p^^^^^^ 51)* 

Not only could a growing worker-'Studant population liad to as^andad 

educational offerings but it might lead to education progrms which are 

mora responsive to the needs of workli^ adults. To make education truly 

iPHKa^cessl^ Idaally would Involve mora than 'just chkiiges in th^ 

workplace* The National Manpower Institute study of tuition-a 
to^ntioned In Section I of this paper) found almost 30 percent of workers 

^;^v :S offer courses at times when they could t \£m 



in education aKcaeds participation, a substantial growth in AWPs quite 



them (Charner at al,, 1978^ p. 60). Compmy and union officials also 
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• Ths Impaec of InGgaagsd wrkey participation In edueatloa on 

devalopment ot altegnatlva work patterns . In the mmm way that aducational 

inatltutlans might baaoma more radponslva to worfcer-studantSp a growth In 

worksr uae of edueatlon ^uld probably also lead to wldar ©varall preisura 

for use of AWm^ As mors and mora workers ratum to sohoolp the nasd tot 

workplace schedules to aeeomodate this would baQoma strunger* Fred Best 

aiqilalned It In the following statraant: 

The growth of aduaatlonal activities during mld-llfe Is 
likely to foster more flMlbls life pattarns in three ways* 
First i tha Increasifig incldance of school anrolUant during 
mld-*lifa, particularly full-ttoa collage attendanca» will 
break down the traditional asswptlon that formal .schooling 
should occur In youth and encourage tha radlstrlbutlon (of) 
fomal aducationaX undartaklngs into mld-^^^ 
pursuit of educational undertakings durlnj| ittd-llfai ba^t^ 
formal or informal p will raqulra tlM* As a resultV^ a 
growth In the naad or deslra for ; education dtirlng th^^^ 
and child rearing years ;o 

growing doand for more Ind^ldual oppbrttmitles td take 
time away ; f roa woi^* Th^rd r it has baen Hsuggis tad^ihat 
aducatlonial attalmant incraasas bpt thinking 
and tha capacity for laisura; If this Is triid, it can^ 
mpectad that Incraasad education during^^ b^ 
fflid-llfa may engander a graatar appraclatlon and d^und for 
non-work tlma (Best, 1979 ^ pp, 58-39y, 

• Tha connaction between AWP philosophy and the societal acceptance 
of the worker as student » with the concoamitant development of a coordinated 
social policy and of a systm of llnkageS i 

Tha introduction of flexible working hours rapresents an awareness of 
the worker as an individuals not just as a worker. AWPs attmipt to meet 
the needs of people with other important life conmltments beyond the work- 
place • Toward this endp the acceptance of AWPs could validate and facllltati 
the societal acceptance of the worker as student. Again, this could lead 
to the d^elopment of imrk and education structures more responsive to adult 
pursuit of further education* 
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Hopefully t ^at would mmt%m from all this would hm thm notion of 
linkages i A soelsl policy deslinsd to rahanes Indlvldusl potential and 
opportunity would hava to take into aeoount all the institutions involvsd^ — 
in this eassp both emplo^ent institutions md aahoolst It does not trnkm 
sense to leave one or the other out of any effort designed to promote the 
notion of simultaneous earning and learnings A coordinated policy is even 
more sensible in light of worker needs for training and postsecondary 
educational institutions' needs for, students | thus» both nq>loyers and 
educators stand to gain tvom such a coordination effort* One eKraple of 
how such a linkage policy could work is the Hofstra/DC37 Campus in New York 
City# Hofstra University has a special cmpus at the union headquarters of 
AXBCHEm Through a UiS, Department of Labor grant plus a special arrang^unt 
with the employer Cl*e#s the city)^ worker^students receive five hours -paid 
release time a weekt enabling thra to attend afterMon claisses in the four- 
year caree^TOlated coUege progrMCM^ ^ 

• AWPs as a tool for educational equity . Currently, education is 
"addictivei** that is, those who have more education get more education* Thus 
those underserved by education stay underserved^ and the gap between the 
educational '^have" and "have-nots*' is widened. The educational haves, of 
course, are more likely to receive high^skill, high^aying Jobs# 

As mentioned, flexible working patterns may be particularly beneficial 
to groups such as women, youth, the handicapped, and others for whom a 
rigid f orty^hour week presents probl^is or is not feasible. For these 
groups, AWPs enhance ^loy^nt possibilities. But, since these are also the 
grotqis of workers who are concentrated j^rlow-skill or low^aylng Jobs, they 
have a.particularly Jitrong need for education and training. 
f.u^' ;^vvInBofar as AHPs make it easier for these groups to pursue education 



•o^tsl ^qtt^ltsM* Thm ^ttmnt edueatloaal use pattmrii may Be brekenp 
sod the tmderservedp wlu^ n^d eduaatiQn the nost Cia order to advanea) , nay 
evesttialiy use It the nost/ Of course » this would not oceur unless other 
harriers to worker use of education Csuch as financial ani psychologlaal 
bsrrWrs) were also addressed « 

• Knanelng of Education s Here AWPs could potentially have a negative 
effect for^ reasons> First, If mployees work less hours and thereby 
have less Incomep then prestMably they will have less money available to 
sptod on education* Of course » the degree to which this Is a probl« would 
vary according to the Individual financial clrcwstances of each employee 
as well as the cost of various learning opportunities. And, on the other 
hand » the availability of part-time work may provide the only opportunity 
for Mrnitag lAile learning to some Individuals , thus increasing the possl«- 
bllity of pursuing educaticm* Second, If a full-time worker is covered for 
educational assistance benefits, th«part-t toe work or reduced hours may 
lead to a loss of part or all of these benefits, thus making the financing 
of education more difficult t This issue of fringe benefits Is controversial 
and has yet to be worked out; thus* the status of educational benefits under 
--Alff s Is undetermined " - ■ - — >r - > ■ .-^ , = ... . ....... . ^ , 

Turning now to specifics, what might be topacts of each major f oto of 
AWP on worker use of education? What follows Is a dlseusslon of the education 
and training implications of each, » 

• Flexitime , nie bdue collar worker seeking a technical skill course 
at a local college^ the secretary studying to be an accountant^ the older 
.worker wanting an enrichment course»all these workers could probably benefit 
twfm the establlstoent of flexitime at their place of work. Rigid worktime 

the ability of pai^ mployees to attend daytime or even 



iste afternoan eoursas. Flaxltlne muld snaUa narkus to Juggla thalr^ 
sehadulss in ardar to pursus a varlsty tif learnliag opportunitlas. Furthev* 
Qorei baQause of the provision for "bailing" hours > workars under flaKltime 
aould potentially have relatively large blocks of time freed up In a given 
time period each wsak or every few weeks* Thus, for nmple, if a worker 
regularly worked irm. nine to five and wished to take a seminar which met 
twice from one to five, he/she could attend the course and thtn make up the 
hours over the next accounting period. 

In addition to enhancing worker access to «ternal educational offerings, 
flexitltse also has important potential ^plications for workplace education 
and training* A company or union could offer a late afternoon training course 
on a regular basis » Imowlng that fleKitlma would enable employees to start 
their workday early enough to allow th^ to attend the course. Agaln» 
the banking provision offers the, possibility of scheduling special acinars 
or institutes as the need or interest arise, with the ^rk hours, made uu^^^^ 
another time. Imployers could creatively link f leKltime to an education/ 
training policy to the benefit of both workers and managsqent^^ 

derail, flexitime would probably have particular appeal for those workers 

-desiring . an occasional class - here ..or .there^as^^pppQf ed^ t^^^^ ^ 
a more Involved or set course of :study* This is true for two reasdnii* 
First, since flexlt^e allows workers to alter their hours eaeh day, work 
schedrles could easily be adjusted whm necessa^ due to a new course or 
school ^th a new schedule. Second, since fle^lt^e still Inyolves full- 
^Ime work, employees prestmably have lass time or energy: available for a 
taxing course load than they would if they had large blocks o^^ 
up I as would be the caae with some other AWPa* (te the other hand, full-, 
v^fcime; workers receive full-time salaries and thus would probably have more 
funds available to finance education. 



• FernaflSQt Part-^Tlms aaploi^nt and Job Shattog i Part-time wqA and 
Job Sharif^ allow for larga bloeka of free time which can he usad f or 
schoolings The time avallahlep often regular half^day Intervals i would even 
allow far full-t^e study ^ with some Income as well. Nevertheless » a part- 
time salary would often not cover full-time study, and» furthemorep part-- 
time raployees are frequently not ellglhls for educational assistance plans 
which their full-time counterparts may receive » 

The cost Issue aside ^ It has been noted that part-time raplq^ent and 
job sharing may have particular appeal for womeni youth, older workers , and 
the handicapped t These are also groups which may have a special Interest In 
education. Given that many part-time positions held by women or youth are 
loW'sklil or low-'pald| the need for these workers to receive education and 
training for career advancment may be particularly strong, , Further , older . 
workers phasing 1a retlrment through part^ttoe w^^ desire education, 

to plan for or enhance retlrment years. Handicapped workers may be in need 
of special training and skills development i Thus, part-time uployment and 
job*sharlng not only greatly reduce the problras of worker^students in 
scheduling educatlon» but they are often utlliEed by Just those workers with 
a particular need or desire for education. 

As with f leklt ^e , PPT could be used In conj unction with a program of 
workplace education and training, particularly if a substantial proportion 
of the work force were employed on a part"*time basis. Half day training 
progrms could be available on a regular basis or as the need arose* 

# Compressed Workweeks . Where compressed workweeks are used, large 
groups of workers at a plven organlEation are often not working on the same 
day. This raises the possibility of such an organiiatlon sponsoring seffiLnars 
or training progr^s for their workers # Such ongoing > regular, and planned 



iBtervals of notm^rk tbae In a given c^^my offer nmerous ppgslbllitlee 
and woiild enable learntog opportun tailored to the needs of a specific 

group. Iduaational offerings for raployees on cmpressad workweeks eould 
range from one^day sminarsp offered as the need arose» to long-term mora 
ambitious training and development 0our§as offered on a weekly basis. The 
msmm workers with energy levels high enough to opt for a ten-hour working 
day might also be anxious to pursue educational opportunities. Further, 
co^anies with bullt**ln training progms which did not interfere with 
normal working hours would also stand to gain. 

• Reduced Worktime , If the fight for reduced worktlme is successful » 
then, as la suggested by research cited early in this report , Mny workers 
will opt for extended blocks of time away from the job. This of f ers tuberous 
possibilities for tle-»lns with recurrent education progrms Involving ^worker 
sabbaticals » paid educational leave, special c^qiu^*^ or iinlon*spona 
institutes, etc. For ex^le, Jroes O^Toole^ ^ in Work in Aiaeriea , has> 
proposed a "Universal Worker Self-len^ml Frogrm^(Unda^d, pw 129), in 
which all workers could take a slsc^onth sabbatlc^^ years ' or a 

one-year sabbatical every fourteen years. Canadian UAW workers recently 
won a paid educational leave program^ negoclated with General Motors^ ^ 
enabling ^rkers iEo attenB fi^fteen^eek 
p. 17). 

Furthermore, since reduced worktlme -Is often motivated by high 
un^Bployment or threatened layoffs, retraining or upgrading needs would b^ 
^specially strong, ^ Along with shortened >t^rk. hours as a tool tov wold lay- 
offs cou^d go education and training for upgrading or job transfer. Such a 
possibility has been proposed by Faiil Barton; in his monograph on counter- 
cyclical adficatlon and training as a means of managing recesiilons (1979), 



th« kind of crsatlvely designed social policy whicli 
e<wl4 addreM 8ev«rsl problens at 

Overall, we see two concepts— AWPs and worUer education~each vttti 
enehwalastlc a^rpcates but with far ^oo little teplbration to dat^^^ 
potential integration. This sec^on has examtned the potential consequeneei 
of such an Intertreaving, in both the general and specific sense. The 
widespread interest trtiich diists in both alterM 

mrker edueatiwial eppertunity cduld be very effectively Joined, with 
positive eonsequenees for both. Hopefully, as the notions of flexible »rork 
scheduling and mid-life education bM 

coi^onents of American working life , a coordinated policy for linking the 
two fri41 emerge. 



V* MCOittffiMDAIIOKS 



Thm f ollowing reeonMndatloM urn proposed a§ naans to enhanee the 
pptantlal of both altaraatlve work patterns and workw eduoational oppdrtunltys 

• Study the relationship bttwsen AWPa and worklife mdueatlan and training 
The Intaraonnaatlons discussed In the previous aeetlon ahould be 
axplorad in greater detail and in relation to apeelfla comnunlty settli^s. 
There is a need for a firmer knowledge base regarding the impacts of 
varioua types of work sohedullng options on worker participation In eduaa- 
tion and training« 

In a given eraittunltyt analysis could be undertaken of : eduoation and 
training needs of the workforae^ overall and by plant Industry; form(s) of 
AUFs whioh would best facilitate neetlng those needs| feasibility of 
Inplenentlng the AfjF(s) at various workplaces | availability of educational 
opportunities I and willingness of various groups such as amployers and 
educators to make necessary changes to ^^^^Iment an AWP-«edu^atlon policy. 

Data of this sort could be collected at both the Individual level-^ 
through surveys and questlonnaires^and at the aggregate level-^through 
community meetings « boards i and policy stattttents. Hopefully what would 
emerge would be a local research base which could lead to action (see n^t 
recoimendatlon) md a-.national tabula clearinghouse , of. this .Infofc^^ 

matlon through existing interested national organisations, for eKainple the 
National Council on Alternative Work Patterns, Inc., or the 
Association of Cramunlty and Junior Colleges, groups which have e^ressed 
interest In one or both of these. areas » ^ 

• Set up local linkages between ,CTploy#rs and education institutions 
eaablii^ tha d^eloymarit of a coordinated policy HechA^sms should be 
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•atabllahed at the loeal comunity level whereby OTployers Interested In 
imm can work In coneett with learning Institutions lAlch have or desire a 
vorkar clientele. Theae eollahorative forwns ahould actively engage the 
participation of workers and union representatives. As the needs of 
varloua parties emerge, policies of Institutional flasihlHty and integrated 
efforts ahould be developed after periods of expertaentatlofi. UBlng the data 
base proposed In the prior reconmendatlon, demonstration pr^ojecta should be 
set up, which, if successful, could lead fto more pamanent arrangements . 

Again, it would be important to collect and dlasanlnate the results of 
various local expertoents and nm Institutional arrangements for a look at 
the common Instruction they could provide. aElsting Innovative conmunity 
approaches along these lines. If they Msist, should also be studied as 
process models.* 

• ^agtlttate stronger linka ges between existing national or ^anlzatio^a 
with an Interest In either AWPs. hig her education, or worklife education and 
training. If research and deveiopment conf Ira the mutual benefits of 
collaboration between these various constituencies, then their "parent" national 
organizations would hopefully take a more active role In developing a 
lli&age policy. These national groups could educate their manberahlps 
regarding the positive connectiona between AWPs md worker use of education, 
through Information dissemination and by publicizing "model" community 
coordination efforts jt which they were aware. Also, these groups could 
exchange information with each other on a regular basis and attei^t to link 
up local cOTBBunltles experiencing stollar problaaa with conBunltles which had 
solved th^. Possibly these centers could play an advocacy role, attanptlng 

*Ihe author Imows of no such arrangements ctirrently operating. 



4 to raise publle eofisalousnass ahout thm awall valua of linking AWP 

AmvmXopmmnt to mrkllfe iduaaclon and training af forts, tftus Importantly 
influsnalng the davalopmMt of a eraativa and eoordlnatad social policy. 
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The National Institute for Work and Learning (formerly the National Man- 
power Institute) Is a private, not-for-profitr policy research and demonitratlon 
organization established in Washington. D,C* In 1971. NIWL Is aoncernad 
with encouraging public and private sector policies and practiaei that con- 
tribute to the "fullest and best use of the life exparience"; with eliminating 
artificial time-traps which segment life into youth for sohooling, adylthood 
for working, and the rest of life for obsolescence; and with a more rational 
Integration of education, employment and training, and aconomic policy. 

The officers of the National Institute for Work and Learning ara: 

Vyiliard Wirtz, Chairman, Board of Trustees 
Archie E. Lapointe, President 

Paul E. Barton, Vice President for Planning and Policy Davalopmant 
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versity has assisted NIWL on this project as Senior Study Consultant, The 
project has been advised and informed as well by a National Advisory 
Committee of representatives from companies, unions, and aducatlon 
institutions. 

Nevzer Stacey, Program Officer at the National Institute of Education In the 
Program on Educational Policy and Organization sarvas as the Project 
Officer for the Worker Education and Training Policies Project. 



